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I HE previous volumes which 
have been published in 
this series have contained 
versions belonging to what 
we may call the conscious 
period of romantic litera- 
ture ; the writers had not 
only a story to tell, but 
had also a very distinct 
feeling for the literary 
form of that story and the 
characterisation of the actors in it. In this 
present volume we go behind the work of 
these masters of their craft to that great mass 
of floating popular tradition from which 
the Arthurian epic gradually shaped itself, 
and of which fragments remain to throw 
pre and there an unexpected light on 




certain features of the story, and 
tantalise us with hints of all chat has beet 
lost past recovery. 

All who have any real knowledge of thd 
Arthurian cycle are well aware that the 
Breton lais, representing as they do the' 
popular tradition and folk-lore of the people 
among whom they were current, are oi 
value aa affording indications of the original 
form and meaning of much of the com- 
pleted legend, but of how much or how 
little value has not yet been exactly deter- 
mined. An earlier generation of scholars 
regaided them as of great, perhaps too 
They were inclined 
regard the Anhurlan 
but a series of con- 
school practically 
sees in the Arthurian 
production of 



great, importance, 
indiscriminately to 
romances as being 
nected lais. A later 
ignores them, and 
romances the conscious 



literary invention, dealing with materials 
gathered from all sources, and remodelie 
by the genius of a Northern French poet, 
I believe, myself, that the cvwitua 
result of criticism will be to establish 
position midway between these two pointsj 
and to show that though certain of the earlj 
Celticists exaggerated somewhat, they were 
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in the main, correct — their theory did not 
account for all the varied problems of the 
Arthurian story, but it was not for that to 
be lightly dismissed. The true note of the') 
Arthurian legend is evolution nuV mVentionj^ 
the roots of that goo^Fy gfowtH spring alite 
from history, myth, and fatry ; whether 
the two latter were not, so far as the dis- 
tinctively Celtic elements of the legend are 
concerned, originally an?, is a question 
which need not here be debated.* 

This much is quite certain ; while the 
mythic element in the Arthurian story is 
yet a matter for discussion, while we are as 
yet undecided whether Arthur was, or was 
not, identical with the Mercurius Artusius 
of the Gauls ; whether he was, or was no^ 
Culture Hem ; whether Gawain does, or 
s not, represent the same hero as 
uchullin, and both alike find origin in a 
liar myth j we at least know that both 
tbur and Gawain are closely connected 
ith, and as their final destination found 
Test in, Fairyland. It is, therefore, no 
matter for surprise if we find such defi- 
nitely fairy stories as the lais of Guingamor 

' Ib thli coniKCtion, if, Mr. Nutt'i "Fwry Mylhdoiy 
of Slukcsiwaie" — Populu Studici, No, 6, 



and Lanval (which, be it noted, represent 
whole family of kindred tales) connected 
with the Arthurian cycle, and their here 
figuring as knights of Arthur's court* 

At that court the fairy, whether she 
Morgain, the Lady of the Lake, or thfl 
Mistress of Graalent, Lanval, or Gawair 
is at home, to be distinguished by nothing^ 
save her superior beauty and wisdom, fror 
the mortals who surround her. (It ia 
scarcely necessary to remark that the fairie 
of the mediaeval French romance writer 
are not the pigmies of the Teutonic saga 
and of Shakespeare.) The rflle of thes 
maidens is, generally speaking, a clearlji 
defined one : they are immortals in search] 
of a mortal loveif and in this character the 
parallels carry us hr back to the earliest 
stages of Celtic tradition as preserved in| 
ancient Irish romance. 

A special feature of these Breton lais, to 
be noted in this connection, is that thej 
often combine two features which are morel 
generally found apart, and which, as repre- 
sented by their most famous medixva 

• Cf. Dr. Schofield'B studic* of ihe laii of Cuingamir^ 
Griuliii, and Lamia!, referred lo in the Notei. 

I To thii rule Miiiiu,=tbe Lidf of the Lake, ipp 
lo be the only eiception. 
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forms, are wont to be considered by us as 
belonging to two different families of 
tradition, i.e., the TannhSuitr legend (the 
carrying ofFnf a knight by the queen of the 
other world), and the Lohengrin legend (the 
rupture of a union between a mortal and an 
immortal, and the penalties incurred by the 
former by the transgression of a prohibition 
imposed bv the latter). Two of the stories 
given in this volume, Guingamar and 
Lanval, in common with others which will 
be found noted in Dr. Schofield's studies, 
[■combine both melifs. 

Now that such tales as these, in them- 
iclves independent popular follc-tales, some- 
times became incorporated with, at other 
times by the loan of incident and feature 
strongly influenced, the Arthurian story, 
cannot I think be denied. Fairies such as 
the mistresses of Gulngamar and Lanval 
were, as I have said above, residents or 
visitors at Arthur's court. Arthur himself 
is, like those knights, carried to Avalon ; 
even as Guingamor in the extremity of 
mortal weakness. That like Guingamor 
be was thought of as recovering, and 
reigning with undiminished vigour over 
bis fairy kingdom, is clear from numerous 



references in mediaeval romance. The 
authors of La BatailU de Loquifir and Ogitr 
U Damis knew him as King of Avalon ; 
in Huon de Bordeaux he has been promised 
the reversion of Oberon's kingdom ; 
Lahengrin he reigns with Parzival, in 
mysterious other- wo rid realm ; he is 
completely lord of Fairyland as any knigh' 
beloved of feiry queen. The boyhood of 
TyoUt is the boyhood of Perceva! ; thi ' 
mysterious stag guarded by lions wande 
in and out of the mazes of Arthuri 
romance. 

Some might, of course, suggest th: 
these stories are really fragmentary borrow 
ings from the Arthurian legend; but su 
a view is scarcely compatible with the fa< 
that in their earlier forms they are entirel 
unconnected with that story. Thus 
see that the lai of Guingamor in the solita. 
version we possess knows nothing of Arthurj 
neither the king or the queen, the fairy 
her kingdom is named ; Chretien d 
Troyes knew the lady as Morgain, and hi 
land as Avalon, and brings Guingamor ti 
Arthur's court. The same remark appli 
to Graalent, while Lanvai is in an Arth 
rian setting. If the stories had originall 






formed part of the cycle it is difficult to 
see why they should have been separated 
from it i while we can well understand 
that already existing folk-talcs would be 
swept into the vortex of an increasingly 
popular tradition. 

The story of Tyalet as preserved in the 
lai is certainly not in its earliest form ; it is 
in some points incomprehensible, and as I 
have suggested in the Notes, the real mean- 
ing of the tale has been already forgotten. 
But TyeUl is never elsewhere mentioned 
as one of Arthur's knights, and the adven- 
ture achieved by him when transferred to 
Lancelot loses even the measure of co- 
herence and plausibility it had preserved. 
Thus Lancelot, though knowing what is 
to be the guerdon of the successful knight, 
and voluntarily undertaking the adventure, 
when achieved, leaves the lady under the 
pretext of summoning his kinsmen and 
never returns ; on no account would he be 
faithless to Guinevere. 

In the IVtre-Jf^alff ^g^in, the characters 
are anonymous ; but Malory's reference 
leaves no room for doubt that the hero 
later on figured as one of Arthur's knights. 

[t is, 1 think, impossible to avoid the 
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conclusion that the Arthurian legend, 
the process of evolution, borrowed wit 
both hands from already existing stores 
popular folk-lore and tradition ; and 
examination of the parallels with this foL 
lore element makes it equally clear thai 
was largely of Celtic origin. 

But in what form was this popula 
tradition when the literary masterpiece 
of the Arthurian cycle, the poems 
Chretien de Troyesand his German rival] 
were composed? We know that many 
these tales were told as Breton /ais, and it 
this original form they have practic-itlii 
disappeared. Those we possess are Frencll 
translations, and of these the best and 
largest collection we owe to the skill 
industry of Marie de France, an Anglo 
Norman poetess w1io~nved" ffi the reign of' 
H^ir^^jTTT'^Vnd was~TTierefore a coiP 
tcmporary'of Chretien de Troyes. Of 
the four laii here given, two, Lanval and 
Wfre-Wvlf (Bisciavtret), are undoubtedlj 
by her, and Guingamcr is very generallj 
considered to be also her work. Ti 
metre in which she wrote was the eight 
syllable verse, in rhymed pairs, adopte 
also by Chretien in common with most 
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the poets of his time. As we see, Marie, 
like Chretien, connected some of these /ais 
with Arthur. They are Breton /ais ; 
Arthur is a Breton king ; his legend 
certainly came to the Northern French 
poets partly, if not entirely, from Breton 
sources; the probability, therefore, is that 
the connection took place, in the fir^t 
instance, on Breton rather than on French 
ground — i.e., it is due neither to Marie 
nor to Chretien, but to the sources they 
used. 

Setting hypothesis aside, however, this 
may be stated as an absolute matter of fact : 
at the time that the longer Arthurian 
romances took shape there were also 
current a number of short poems, both in 
Breton and in French, the latter in the 
precise metre adopted for the longer 
poems, connecting the Arthurian story 
with a great mass of floating popular folk- 
tale, which short poems were known to 
the writers of the longer and more elabo- 
rate romances. Ate we seriously called 
upon to believe that they made absolutely 
Re use of them ? That they left all this 
wealth of material rigidly on one side, 
and combined for themselves out of their 
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inventive faculties and classical knowledge 
romances that won such deserved 
? Such a solution of the Arthu- 
rian problem I can scarcely think likely in 
the long run to be accepted by serious 
students ; certainly not by those whom 
the study of comparative rehgion and folk- 
lore has taught how widely diffused in 
extension, and how persistent in character, 
are the tales which belong to the childhood 
of the race. That a large and importanc 
body of genuine existing tradition should 
be, not merely superseded, but practically 
beaten out of the iield and destroyed by 
the power of mere literary invention, would 
be a curious phenomenon at any date ; in 
the twelfth century it is absolutely incon- 
ceivable. The Arthurian Icgena has its 
roo ts iii-JialJfct rad i t i on, and the abiding 
charni of its literary presentment is in 
reality due to the persistent vitality and 
pervasive quality oftiiat folk-Tore "element. 
ChiUrcii" of a larnl""&t""eternal youfli, 
Arthur and his knights arc ever young ^ 
it is true that some of the romances te' 
us that in the last great war with Lanceic 
Arthur was over ninety years old an* 
Gawain above seventy, but one feels thai 
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even for the writer such figures had no 
significance ; their words and actions are 
the words an d a ctions of youth — we have 
here"no CharTemagne and his veterans i la 
barbe Jleurie, 

But this is an element which in our 
rightful appreciation of the literary master- 
pieces of the cycle we are apt to ignore, 
nor is it other than scantily represented in 
Enghsh literature; it has therefore been 
thought well, in such a series as this to 
include a volume which shall direct atten- 
tion less to the completed Arthurian epic 
than to the materials from which that epic 
was formed, since if we mistake not, it is 
to the n ature of that material even more 
than to the skill ot its fashioners, that the 
unexampled popularity of the Arthurian 
legend is due. ~~ ^" 

BoniNiMcilTs, JMdf 1900. 
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" GmisiemUri de Fine Posiirne 
1 amena cmptignam vtnt, 
Kt Gaigomari ifsfrtre i vinti 
De riste ^Avahnftt »iri. 

tDe cestui avom oi dire 
^'ilfu amis IMorgain la fee. 
El ce fu Virilez provee." 
HHETiEN DE TgOYEs. — Erec. w, T951— ;S. 

WILL tell ye here afairadven- 
lure, nor think ye that 
'tis but mine own inven- 
tion, for 'tis truth, this 
tale I tell ye, and men 
call the lay wherein 'tis 
writ the lay of Guin- 
gamor. 




Brittany of old 
there reigned a 
land in his sway, 
noble barons — his 
This king had a 



In 

time 
ing who held all the 
id was lord of many 
ame I cannot tell ye. 
ephew who was both wise and courteous, 
very brave and skilful knight, and Guin- 
amor was he called. For his bravery 
id his beauty the king heiJ him passing 
;ar, and thought to make him his heir 
nee he had no son. All men loved Gvim- 
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gamor ; he knew how to promise, and how 
to give J knights and squires alike honoured 
him for his frankness and his courtesy; 
and his praises went abroad throughout 
all (hat land. j^ 

One day the king went forth to hiqH 
and to disport himself in the forest. Hii 
nephew had that morn been bled and was 
Still feeble, so might not go forth into the 
woodland, but would abide in his hostel, 
and with him were many of the king'i 
companions. 

At prime Guingamor arose and went 
forth to the castle to seek solace. The 
seneschal met him and threw his arm 
around his neck, and they spake together 
awhile, and then sat them down to play at 
chess. And as they sat there the queen 
came even - to the door of the chamber, 
on her way to the chapel. She was 
tall and fair and graceful ; and there she 
stood awhile to gaze on the knight whom, 
she saw playing chess, and stayed her still 
and moved not. 

Very fair did he seem to her in form 
and face and feature ; he sat over against 
a window, and a ray of sunlight fell upon 
his face and illumined it with a fair colour. 
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And the queen looked upon him till her 
thoughts were changed within her, and 
she was seized with love for him, for his 
beauty and his courtesy. 

Then the queen turned her back, and 
called a maiden, and said : " Go thou to 
the knight who sitteth within playing 
chess, Guingamor, the king's nephew, ana 
bid him come to me straightway." 

So the maiden went her way to the 
knight, and bare him her Jady's greeting, 
and her prayer that he come forthwith 
and speak with her ; and Guingamor let 
his game be, and went with the maiden. 

The queen greeted him courteously, 
and bade him sit beside her ; but little did 
he think wherefore she made such feir 
semblance to him. 

The queen spake first: "Guingamor, 
thou art very valiant, brave and courteous 
and winning — a fair adventure awaits thee 
— thou canst set thy love in high places ! 
Thou hast a fair and courteous friend, I 
know neither dame nor damsel in the 
kingdom her equal ! She loveth thee 
dearly, and thou canst have her for thy 
love/' 

The knight answered : " Lady, I know 
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not how I can dearly love one whom I have 
never seen nor known ; never have I heard 
speak of this aforetime, nor have I besought 
love from any." 

And the queen spake : " Friend, be not 
so shamefaced ; me canst thou very well love, 
for of a sooth I am not to be refused ; I love 
thee well and will love thee all my days." 

Then Guingamor was much abashed, 
and answered discreetly: "Well do I 
know, lady, that I ought to love thee ; thou 
art wife to my lord the king, and I am 
bound to honour tbee as my liege lady," 

But the queen answered: " I say not that 
thou shall love me thus, but I would love 
thee as my lover, and be thy lady. Thou 
art fair, and I am gracious ; if it be thi 
will to love me very joyful shall we bot 
be," and she drew him towards her — 
kissed him. 

Guingamor understood well what st 
said, and what love she desired of him, anJ 
thereof had he great shame, and blushe 
rosy-red, and sprang up thinking to 
forth from the chamber. The queen wouli 
fain keep him with her, and laid hold on 
his mantle, so that the clasp broke and 
came forth without it. 
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Then Guingamor went back to the chess- 
board, and seated himself, much troubled at 
heart ; so startled had he been that he had no 
thought for his mantle, but turned to his 
game without it. 

The queen was much terrified when she 
thought of the king, for when Guingamor 
had so spoken, and showed her his mind 
she feared lest be should accuse her to his 
uncle. Then she called a maiden whom 
she trusted much, and gave her the mantle, 
and bade her bear it to the knight; and 
she laid it around his shoulders, but so 
troubled in mind was he that he knew 
not when she brought it to him ; and the 
maiden returned to the queen. 

So were the two in great fear till vesper- 
tide, when the king returned from the chase 
and sat him down to meat. They had 
had good sport that day, and he and his 
comrades were very joyful. After meat 
they laughed and made sport, and told their 
adventures, each spake of his deeds, who 
had missed, who had hit fair. Guingamor 
had not been with them, whereof he was 
sorrowful. So be held his peace, and spake 
no word. 

But the queen watched him, and thinking 



to make him wrathrul, she devised wordi 
of which each one should weigh heavily. 
She turned herself to the knights and spake 1 
"Much do I hear ye boast, and tell of your 
adventures, yet of all whom I see here is 
none brave enough (were one to give him a 
thousand pounds of gold) to dare hunt or 
wind horn in the forest here without, 
where the white boar wanders. Marvellous 
praise would he win who should take that 
boar ! " 

Then all the knights held their peacq 
for none would assay that venture. Guln- 
gamor knew well that ic was for him she 
spake thus. Throughout the hall all were 
silent, there was nor sound nor strife. 

The king answered her first: "Lady, 
thou hast often heard of the adventure of 
the forest, and this thou knowest ; it dis- 
pleaseth me niuch when in any place I 
hear it spoken of. No man may go thither , 
to hunt the boar who may return there ~ 
from, so adventurous is the land, and sOT 
perilous the river. Much mischief have I 
already Buffered; ten knights, the best of 
the land, have 1 lost -, they set forth to seek 
the boar and came never again." 

Then he said no more, but the compail 
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lieparted from each other, the knights went 
to their hostel to slumber and the king 
betook himself to his couch. 

Giiingamor did not forget the word 

hich he had heard, but went his way to 
the king's chamber and knelt before him. 
"Sire," he said, " I ask of thee somewhat 
whereof I have great need, and which I 
pray thee to ^rant me, nor in any wise to 
efuse the gift." 

The king said: "Fair nephew, I grant 
:hee what thou prayest from me, ask 
securely, for in naught would I deny thy 
will." 

The knight thanked him, and said : 
"This is that which I demanded, and the 
gift which thou hast given me, I go to 
hunt in the forest," Then he prayed him 
to lend him his horse, his bloodhound, his 
brachet, and his pack of hounds. 

When the king heard what his nephew 
said, and knew the gift he had given, he 
was very sorrowful and knew not what to 
do. Fain would he have taken back his 
word and bade him let the matter be, for 
such a gift should he not have asked; never 
would he suffer him, even for his weight 
gold, to go chase the white boar, for 
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never might he return. And if he lent 
him his good brachet and his steed then 
would he lose them both and never see 
them again, and naught had he that he 
valued BO highly ; there was nothing on 
earth he would have taken for them — 
" an I lose them I shall grieve all the days 
of my life." 

And Guingamor answered the king : 
"Sire, by the feith I owe thee, for naught 
that thou could'st give me, were it the 
wide world, would I do other than I have 
said and chase the boar to-morrow. I 
thou wilt not lend me thy steed, and tb< 
brachet thou dost hold dear, thy hound 
and thine other dogs, then must I e'en take 
my own, such as they arc." 

With that came the queen who Ii3< 
heard what Guingamor desired (and Icno' 
ye that it pleased her well), and she prayc 
the king that he would do as the knigh 
required, for she thought thus to be d 
livered from him, and never, in all her lift 
to see him again. So earnestly did s 
make her prayer that at length the kin 
granted all she might ask. ThenGuingami 
prayed leave, and went joyful to his dwel 
ling i naught might he sleep that nigh 
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but when he saw dawn he arose in haste 
and made ready, and called to him all his 
companions, the king's household, who were 
in much fear for him, and would gladly 
have hindered his going an they might. He 
bade them bring him the king's steed 
which he had lent him the night before, 
and his brachet, and his good horn, which 
he would not have given for its weight in 
gold. Two packs of the king's good dogs 
did Guingamor take with him, and forg^ ^ 
not the bloodhound. The king himself 
would accompany him forth from the town, 
and with him came the burghers and the 
courtiers, rich and poor, making great cry 
and lamentation, and with them too were 
many ladies sorrowing sorely. 

To the thicket nearest the city went all 
the huntsmen, taking with them the blood- 
hound, and seeking for the track of the 
wild boar, fur they knew well where he 
was wont to haunt. They found the 
track and knew it, for many a time had 
they seen it, and traced the beast to his 
lair in the thick bushes and loosed the 
bloodhound, and by force drove forth the 
boar. 

^hen Guingamor sounded his horn and 
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bade them uncouple one pack of dogs and 
the other lead forward to await him near 
the forest, but they should not enter 
therein. Thus Guingamor began the 
chase and the boar fled before him, leaving 
his lair unwillingly. The dogs followed, 
giving tongue, and hunted him to the 
verge of the forest, but further might 
they not go, since they were weary, where- 
fore they uncoupled the others. Guin- 
gamor rode on winding his horn, and the 
pack ran yelping on the boar's track j 
return to bis lair he might 
plunged into the forest, and the knigh 
followed after, carrying the brachet which 
he had burrowed from the king. , 

They who had borne him company, thi 
king and his fellowship and the men 
the city, stayed without the wood, nor- 
would go further. There they abode 
long as they might hear the blast of the. 
horn and the barking of the dogs, andi 
then they commended the knight 
God and turned them back to th 
town. 

The boar ran further and further till bt 
had wearied out the dogs, then Guingamc 
took the brjchet and loosened the ieasfa. 
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and set it on the track, which it followed 
of right good will, while the knight did 
what he might to aid and encourage his 
uncle's dog by blowing gaily on his horn. 
Much did the sounds of the chase please 
him, but ere long he had lost both brachet 
and boar, he heard neither yelp nor cry 
and became sorrowful and much displeased ; 
he deemed he had lost the brachet through 
the thickness of the forest, and he was 
passing sorrowful for the sake of his uncle 
who loved the dog so well. So he went 
still forward into the forest, and coming 
to a high hill he stayed awhile, very 
sorrowful and much at a loss. 

The sky was dear and the day fair, all 
around him sang the birds but he hearkened 
not to their song. Ere long he heard the 
brachet give tongue afar oiF and he began 
to wind his horn, troubled at heart till he 
saw the dog. Through a little plantation 
towards the open ground he saw the 
brachet and the boar come swiftly, and 
thought to reach them easily. He spurred 
his steed to a gallop, nor would delay, 
rejoicing much at heart and saying to 
himself that might he take the boar, and 
return whole and unharmed to court, he 



would win much l^me, and his deed 
be spoken of for all time. 

In the joy of his heart he set the 
to his lips and blew a marvellous gn 
blast. Afore him passed the boar wit) 
bracbet dose upon its track. Guingi 
rode after swiftly, through the advent 
land, across the perilous river, over 
meadowland where the turf was green 
flowery ; well nigh had he overtake 
prey when he looked ahead and saw 
walls of a great palace, well built, 
without mortar. 'Twas all enclose 
green marble, and above the entry 
tower which seemed to bim of silvei 
great was the clearness it gave. The d 
were of line ivory, inlaid with go 
trefoils, nor was there bar nor lock. 

Guingamor came on swiftly, and wl 
he saw the door stand wide and 
entrance free, he thought him he 
go within and find the goodman who 
the gate, for fain would he know who 
lord of the palace, since 'twas the fain 
had ever seen. Much it pleased hi 
look upon its beauties, for he thougl 
might hgbtly overtake the boar ere i 
run fiir, since it was wearied by the 







So he rode within and drew bridle in the 
palace, and looked all around, but no man 
might he see, naught was there about him 
but fine gold ; and the chambers which 
opened from the hall seemed of stones of 
Paradise, That he found neither man nor 
woman there pleased him not, else was he 
glad chat he had found so fair an advt:;ture 
to tell again in his own land. 

Then he turned him back, and rode 
quickly through the meadows by the river, 
but naught did he see of his boar, quarry 
and dog were alike lost. Then was Guin- 
gamor wrathful. " Of a truth," he said, " I 
am betrayed, men may well hold me for a 
fool. Methinks that to look upon a house \ 
have I lost all my labour. If I find not I 
my dog and my tmar little joy or pleasure \ 
shall I have henceforward, and never more 
may I return to my own land." Much 
troubled, he betook himself to the high 
ground of the forest, and began to listen if 
he might hear the cry of the dog. 

Then he heard the brachet give tongue 
afar off to his right hand, and he waited 
and hearkened till he surely heard both dog 
and boar. Then he began again to wind 
his horn, and rode towards them. The 
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boar passed before him, and Guingamor 
rode after, encouraging the brachet with 
hue and cry. 

Thus he came into the open country, 
and found a_^jiog beneath an olive tree, 
wiJe-spreading, and covered with leaves. 
The water of the spring was clear anij 
feir, a'nd the gravel thereof gold and silver. 
Ira tlie water a maiden was bathing herself 
while another combed her hair and washed 
her feet and hands. Fair was she, long- 
limbed and softly rounded, in all the world 
was there nothing so fair, neither lily 
rose, as that naked maiden. 

As soon as Guingamor beheld her he 
was stirred by her beauty. He saw 
garments on a bush, and turned his horsi 
bridle thither ; he stayed not, but taking 
her robes, set tliem high in the fork of a 
great oak. When he had taken the boar, 
he thought to return and speak with 
maiden, for he knew well that she woi 
not go thence naked. But the maiden saw 
his deed, and called the knight to her, and 
spake proudly : " Guingamor, let be piy 
robes ; an God will, never shall it be told 
among knights that thou didst so dis- 
courteous a deed as to hide the garments 
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of a maiden in the fork of a tree ! Come 
hither, and fear not. To-day shalt thou 
abide with me, thou hast laboured all day 
and ha.<it had but ill success." 

Then Guingamor went towards her, and 
proffered her robe, and thanked her for her 
courtesy, and said he might not lodge with 
her, since he must seek the boar and the 
brachet which he had lost. 

The maiden answered him : *' Friend, all 
the knights in the world let them labour 
as they might should not find those two, 
an I gave them not mine aid. Let that 
folly be, and make this covenant with me ■, 
come with me and I pledge thee loyally 
that I will give thee the boar as a prize, 
and the brachet shall thou have again to 
take with thee into thine own land, on the 
third day hence.' 

" Fair lady," said the knight, " by this 
covenant will I gladly abide even as thou 
hast spoken." 

--- Then he dismounted, and the maiden 
clad herself in a short space, and she who 
was with her brought her a mule well and 
richly harnessed, and a palfrey, better had 
never count nor king. Guingamor lifted 
the maiden to her saddle, and rode beside 
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wliat I say to thee, for I will tell thee what 
has befallen me. / am he who went 
hunting in this forest, and I thought to 
return and bring with me the white boar." 
Then he began to tell of the palace he had 
found, and the maiden whom he had met, 
how she had lodged him royally for two 
days ; " and on the third did I depart, and 
she gave me my dog and the boar." Then 
he gave him the boar's head and bade him 
keep it well till he returned to his home, 
and might tell the folk of the land how he 
had seen and spoken with Guingamor the 
king's nephew. 

The poor man thanked him, and Guin- 
gamor bade him farewell, and turned him 
back and left him. 'Twas already past 
nones and the day drew towards vesper-tide ; , 
so great a hunger seized the knight that he^ri 
became well-nigh ravening ; by the road-^B 
side as he went there grew a wild apple tree, 
the boughs well laden with fruit; he drew^J 
near and plucked three and ate them. He^| 
did ill in that he forgat his lady's command,™ 
for even as he tasted the fruit he was aged 
and undone, so feeble of limb that he fell 
from his steed, and might move 
hand nor foot; when be might s 
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there as many playing at chess and other 
games. 

When Guingamor dismounted he beheld 
the ten knights who had gone forth to chase 
the boar, and been lost from his land. 
They rose from their seats to meet him, 
and greeted him right joyfully, and Guin- 
gamor kissed them each one. A fair 
lodging was his that night, great plenty of 
rich meats, with much rejoicing, and great 
state ; there was the sound of harps and 
viols, the song of youths and maidens. 
Much did he marvel at the noble fare, the 
beauty and the richness of all around. He 
bethought him that he would abide there 
two days, and on the third would take his 
way homeward ; the dog and the boar 
would he take, and make known to his 
uncle the adventure which had befallen 
him, then would he return again to his 
lady. 

Yet otherwise than he deemed had it 
chanced to him ; not three days but three 
hundred years had he been in that palace j 
dead was the king, and dead his household 
and the men of his lineage, and the cities 
be had known had fallen into destruction 
and ruin. 
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mounted his steed and went forth. His 
lady rode with hitn to the river, and had 
bim put across in a boat, then she com- 
mended him to God and left him. 

The knight rode forward and wandered 
till midday in the forest, nor might he find 
a way out. 'Twas all so ill-looking and 
overgrown that he might know the way no 
longer. Then afar to the left he heard the 
axe of a wood-cutter, who had made a hre 
and burnt charcoal, and he spurred towards 
the sound, and gave the man greeting, and 
asked where his uncle the king abode, and 
at what castle he should seek for him. 

But the charcoal-burner answered : "Of 
a ^ith, sire, I know naught ; the king of 
whom thou speakest 'tis over three hundred 
years since he died, he and all his folk, 
and the castles of which thou askest have 
long been in ruins. There are certain of 
the old folk who full oft tell tales of that 
king, and of bis nephew who was a 
wondrous valiant knight, how he went one 
day to hunt within this forest and was seen 
no more," Guingamor heard what he said, 
and a great pity seized him for the king 
his uncle, whom he had thus lost, and he 
fl'ake to the charcoal-burner : " Hearken 
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TMi is the adventure if the rich and noble inigit 
Sir Launfal, even as the Breton lay recounts it 

HH valiant and courteous 
King, Arthur, was so- 
journing at Carduel, be- 
cause of the PTctTand the 
Scots who had greatly 
destroyed the land, for 
they were in the king- 
dom of Logres and often 
wrought mischief therein. 
In Carduel, at Pente- 
cost, the King held his 
summer court, and gave rich gifts to the 
counis, the barons, and all the knights of 
the Round Table. Never before in all the 
world were such gifts given. Honours 
and lands he shared forth to all, save to one 
alone, of those who served him. 

This was Sir Launfal ; of him and his 
the King thought not ; and yet all men 
loved him, for worthy he was, free of hand, 
very valiant, and fair to look upon. Had 
any ill happened to this knight, his fellows 
would have been but ill-pleased. 

Launfal was son to a king or high 
descent, but his heritage was far hence 
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in a distant land ; he was of the hous ehold 
of King Arthur, but all his~moiicy was 
spent, for the King gave him nothing, and 
nothing would Launfalaslc from him. But 
now Sir Launfal was much perplexed, very 
sorrowful, and heavy of heart. Nor need 
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ye wonder at it, for one who is a stranger 



I tell 

well, 
rode 



ye, whi 
one day 

forth for 



and without counsel is but sorrowful in 
foreign land when he knows not where 
seek: for aid. 

This knight of whom 
had served the King so 
mounted his horse and 
diversion. He left the city behind him, 
and came all alone into a fair meadow. 
through which ran a swift water. As 
rode downwards to the stream, his ho 
shivered beneath him. Then the knight 
dismounted, and loosening the girth let 
the steed go free to feed at its will on the 
grass of the meadow. Then folding his 
mantle beneath his head he laid himseif 
down ; but his thoughts were troubled by 
his ill fortune, and as he lay on the grass h 
knew nothing that might pleasure him. 

Suddenly, as he looked downwar 
towards the bank of the river, he saw two 
maidens coming towards him ; never before 
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had he seen maidens so fair. They were 
richly clad in robes of purple grey, and their 
feces were wondrous beautiful. The elder 
bore in her hands a basin of gold finely 
wrought {indeed it is but truth I tell you) ; 
the other held a snow-white towel. 

They came straight to where the knight 
was lying, and Launfal, who was well 
taught in courteous ways, sprang to his feet 
in their presence. Then they saluted him, 
and delivered to him their message. "Sir 
Launfal," said the elder, " my lady, who is 
most fair and courteous, has sent us to you, 
for she wills that you shall return with 
us. See, her pavilion is near at hand, we 
will lead you thither in all safety." 

Then Launfal went with them, taking 
no thought for his steed, which was grazing 
beside him in the meadow. The maidens 
led him to the tent, rich it was and well 
placed. Not even the Queen Semiramis in 
the days of her greatest wealth and power 
and wisdom, nor the Emperor Octavian, 
could have equalled from their treasures 
the drapery alone. 

Above the tent was an eagle of gold, its 
worth I know not how to tell you ; neither 
can I tell that of the silken cords and 
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shining lances which upheld the tcntj 
there is no king under heaven who could 
purchase its equal, let hira oiFer what hc^ 
would for it. ^H 

Within this pavilion was a maiden, oP^ 
beauty surpassing even that of the lily and 
the new-blown rose, when they flower in 
the fair summer-tide. She lay upon a rich 
couch, the covering of which was worth 
the price of a castle, her feir and gracious 
body clothed only in a simple vest. Hci 
costly mantle of white ermine, covered 
with purple of Alexandria, had she cast 
from her for the heat, and fece and throat 
and neck were whiter than flower of the 
thorn. Then the maiden called the Icnight 
to her, and he came near and seated himself 
beside the couch. ' 

" Launfal," she said, " fair friend, for | 
you have I come forth from my swn land ; 
even from Lains have I come to seek ' 
you. If you be of very truth valiant and 
courteous then neither emperor count I 
nor king have known such joy as shall be i 
yours, for I love you above all things." ^B 

Then Love smote him swiftly, an^^ 
seized and kinoled his heart, and he 
answered : 
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" Fair lady, if it so please you, and sucK 
joy may be my portion that you deign to 
Ipve me, then be the thing folly or wisdom 
you can command nothing that T will not 
do to the utmost of my power. All your 
wishes will I fulfil, for you I wil renounce 
my folk and my land, nor will I ever ask 
to leave you, if that be what you most 
desire of me." 

When the maiden heard him whom she 
could love well speak thus she granted him 
all her heart and her love. 

And now was Launfal in the way to 
good fortune. A gift the lady bestowed 
upon him : there should be nothing so 
costly but that it might be his if he so 
willed it. Let him give or spend as freely i 
as he would he should always have enougnj 
for his need. Happy indeed was Launfal, 
for the more largely he spent the more 
gold and silver should he have. 

"Friend," said the maiden, "of on^ 
thing must I now warn you, nay more, I 
command and pray you, reveal this your 
adventure to no man. The reason will I 
tell you J if this our love be known you 
would lose me for ever, never again might 
you look upon me,neveragain embrace me," 
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Then he answered that he would keep 
faithfully all that slie should command him. 

Thus were the two together even til 
the vesper-tide, and if bis lady would have 
consented fiiin would Launl^l have re- 
mained longer. 

" Friend," said she, ** rise up, no longer 
may you linger here, you must go and 1 
must remain. But one thing will I tell 
you, when you wish to speak with me 
(and I would that may ever he when a 
knight may meet his lady without shame 
and without reproach) I shall be ever there 
at your will, but no man save you shall see 
me, or hear me speak." 

When the knight heard that he w; 
joyfal, and he kissed his lady and rose up, 
and the maidens who had led him to the 
tent brought him new and rich garments, 
and when he was clad in them there was 
no fairer knight under heaven. Then they 
brought him water for his hands, and a 
towel whereon to dry them, and laid food 
before him, and he supped with his lady. 
Courteously were they served, and great 
was the joy of Sir Launfal, for ever and 
again his love kissed him and he embraced 
her tenderly. 
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When they were risen from supper his 
horse was brought to him, saddled and 
bridled ; right well had they tended it. 
Then the knight took leave of his lady, 
and mounted and rode towards the city ; 
but often he looked behind him, tor he 
marvelled greatly at all that had befallen 
him, and he rode ever thinking of his 
adventure, amazed and half-doubting, for 
be scarcely knew what the end thereof 
should be. 

Then he entered his hostel and found 
all his men well clad, and he held great 
State but knew not whence the money 
came to him. In all the city there was no 
knight that had need of lodging but Laun- 
lal made him come unto him and gave 
him rich service. Launfal gave costly 
gifts ; Launfal ransomed prisoners ; Laun^ 
fal clothed the minstrels ; Launfal lavished 
wealth and honours j there was neither 
friend nor stranger to whom he gave not 
gifts. Great were his joy and gladness, for i 
whether by day or by night he might full 
often look upon his lady, and all things 
were at his commandment. 

Now in the self-same year, after the 
feast of St. John, thirty of the knights 
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went forth to disport themselves in J^ 
meadow, below the tower wherein the 
queen had her lodging. With them went 
Sir Gawain and his cousin, the gallant 
Iwein. Then said Gawain, t he fair and 
courteous, who was loved of all : ** PariJreu, 
my lords, we do ill in that we have not 
brought with us our companion. Sir 
Launfa!, who is so free-handed and cour- 
teous, and son to so rich a king." Then 
they turned back to his hostelry, and by 
their prayers persuaded Launfal to come 
with them, ■ 

/ It so chanced that the queen leant forth i 
from an open casement, and three of her 
chosen ladies with her. She looked upon 
Sir Launfal and knew him. Then she 
called one of her ladies, and bade her 
command the fairest and most graceful of 
her maidens to make ready and come forth 
with her to the meadow. Thirty or 
more she took with her, and descended 
the stairway of the tower. The knights 
were joyful at tfaelr coming, and hastened 
to meet them, and took them by the hand 
with all courtesy. But Sir Launfal went 
apart from the others, for the time seemed 
long to him ere he could sec his la-dy, ki 
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her, and hold her in his arms. All other 
joys were but small to him if he had not 
that one delight of his heart. 

When the queen saw him alone she 
went straight towards him, and seated 
herself beside him; then, calling him by his 
name, she opened her heart to him, 

"Launfal," she said, "greatly have I 
honoured, cherished and loved you. All 
my love is yours if you will have it, and if 
I thus grant you my favour, then ought you 
to be joyful indeed." 

" Lady," said the knight, " let me be ; 
I have small desire of your love. Long 
have I served King Arthur ; I will not now 
deny my faith. Neither for you nor for 
your love will I betray my liege lord." 

The queen vtas angry, and in her 
wrath she spoke scoffingly. " They but 
spake the truth," she said, " who told me 
that you knew not how to love. Coward 
and traitor, false knight, my lord has done 
ill to suSer you so long about him ; he loses 
much by it, to my thinking." 

When Sir Launfal heard that he was 
wroth, and answered her swiftly, and by mis- 
fortune he said that of which he afterwards 
/epented sorely. "Lady," he said, " you have 
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been ill-advised. I love and I am loved by 
one who deserves the prize of beauty above 
all whom I know. One thing I will tell 



hear and mark it well; one of her 

the meanest among 

than you, vny lady 

queen, in face and figure, in beauty, 



you, 

serving maidens, even 
them, is worth more 



wisdom, and goodness," 

Then the queen rose up and went 
weeping to her chamber, shamed and 
angered that Launl^l should have thus 
insulted her. She laid herself down on her 
bed as if sick; never, she said, would she 
arise off it till the king did justice on the i 
plaint she would lay before him. fl^ 

King Arthur came back from the wood^Bj 
after a ^ir day's hunting and sought the 
queen's chamber. When she saw him she 
cried out, and fell at his feet, beseeching 
his favour, and saying tliat Sir Launtal had 
shamed her, for he had asked her love, and 
when she refused him had mocked and 
insulted her, for he had boasted of his lady 
that she was so fair, so noble, and so proud 
that even the lowest of her waiting womei^H 
was worth more than the queen. ^| 

At this King Arthur fell into a ragc,^ 
and swore a solemn oath that unless the 
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knight could defend himself well and fully 
in open court, he should be hanged or 
burnt. 

P«rth from the chamber went the king, 
and called three of his barons to him, and 
bade them fetch Sir Launfal, who indeed 
was now sad and sorry enough. He had 
returned to his hostelry, but alas! he learnt 
all too soon that he had lost his lady, since 
he had revealed the secret of their love.' 
He was all alone in his chamber, full of 
anguish. Again and again he called upon 
bis love, but it availed him nothing. He 
wept and sighed, and once and again fell 
on the ground in his despair. A hundred 
times he besought her to have mercy on 
him, and to speak once more to her true 
knight. He cursed his heart and bis mouth 
that had betrayed him ; 'twas a marvel he 
did not slay himself. But neither cries nor 
blows nor lamentations sufficed to awaken 
her pity, and make her show herself to his 
eyes. 

Alas, what comfort might there be for 
the unhappy knight who had thus made an 
enemy of his king ? The barons came and 
bade him follow them to court without 

lay, for the queen had accused him, and 



the king, by their mouth, commanded hi? 
presence. Launfal followed them, sorrow- 
ing greatly; had they slain him it would 
have pleased him well. He stood before 
the king, mute and speechless, his counten- 
ance changed for sorrow. 

The king spoke in anger : "Vassal," he 
said, *' you have greatly w^ronged me ; an 
evil excuse have you found to shame and 
injure me, and insult the queen. Foolish 
was your boast, and foolish must be your 
lady to hold that her maid-servant is ikirer 
than ray queen." 

Sir Launfal denied that he had dis- 
honoured himself or insulted his liege lord. 
Word by word he repeated what the queen 
had said to him ; but of the words he him- 
self had spoken, and the boast he had made 
concerning his love, he owned the truth ; 
sorrowful enough he was, since by so doing 
he had lost her. And for this speech he 
would make amends, as the court might 
require. 

The king was sorely enraged against 
him, and conjured his knights to say what 
might rightfully be done in such a case, and 
how Launfal should be punished. And the 
knights did as he bade them, and soe 
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spake fair, and some spake ill. Then they 
all took counsel together and decreed that 
judgment should be given on a fixed da.y ; 
and that Sir Launfal should give pledges to 
his lord that he would return to his hostelry 
and await the verdict. Otherwise, he 
should be held a prisoner till the day came. 
The barons returned to the king, and told 
him what they had agreed upon ; and 
King Arthur demanded pledges, but Laun- 
fal was alone, a stranger in a strange land, 
without friend or kindred. 

Then Sir Gawain came near, with all his 
companions, and said to the king : "Take 
pledges of all ye hold of mine and these my 
friends, iiefs or lands, each for himself. ' 
And when they had thus given pledges for 
him who had nothing of his own, he was 
free to go to his hostelry. The knights 
bore Sir Launfal company, chiding him as 
they went for his grief, and cursing the 
mad love that had brought him to this pass. 
Everyday they visited him that they might 
see if he ate and drank, for they feared 
much that he would go mad for sorrow. 

At the day they had named the barons 
were all assembled, the king was there, 
and the queen, and the sureties de- 
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Itvered up Launfal. Very sorrowful they 
were for him. I think there were even 
three hundred of them who had done all in 
their power without being able to deliver 
him from peril. Of a great offence did 
they accuse him, and the king demanded 
that sentence should be given according 
to the accusation and the defence. 

Then the barons went forth to consider 
their judgment, heavy at heart, many ot 
them, fur the gallant stranger who was in 
such stress among them. Others, indeed, 
were ready to sacrifice Launfal to the will 
of their seigneur. ^H 

Then spoke the Duke of Cornwall, fb^^ 
the right was his, whoever might weep or 
rage, to him it pertained to have the firi^H 
word, and he said : ^M 

"The king lays his plea against a~ 
vassal, Launfal ye call him, of felony 
and misdeed he accuses him in the matter 
cf a love of which he boasted himself, thus 
making my bdy, the queen, wrathful 
None, save the king, has aught against 
bim ; therefore do ye as 1 say, for he who 
would speak the truth must have respect 
unto no man, save only such honour as 
shall be due to his liege lord. Let Launfal 
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be put upon his oath (the king will surely 
have naught against it) and if he can prove 
his words, and bring forward his lady, and 
that which he said and which so angered 
the queen be true, then he shall be 
pardoned ; 'twas no villainy that he spake. 
But if he cannot bring proof of his word, 
then shall we make him to know that the 
king no longer desires his service and gives 
him dismissal from his court." 

Then they sent messengers to the 
knight, and spake, and made clear to him 
that he must bring forth his lady that his 
word might be proved, and he held guiltless. 
But he told them that was beyond his 
power, never through her might succour 
come to him. Then the messengers re- 
turned to the judges, who saw there was 
no chance of aid, for the king pressed them 
hard, urged thereto by the queen, who was 
weary of awaiting their judgment. 

But as they arose to seek the king they 
saw two maidens come riding on white 
palfreys. Very fair they were to look 
upon, clad in green sendal over their 
white skin. The knights beheld them 
gladly, and Gawain, with three others, 
hastened to Sir Launfal and told him what 
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had chanced, and bade him look upon the 
maidens ; and they prayed him eagerly to 
say whether one of the twain were his lady, n 
but he answered them nay. H 

The two, so feir to look upon, had gone 
forward to the palace, and dismounted 
before the dais whereon King Arthur was 
seated. If their beauty was great, so also ' 
was their speech courteous. B 

"King," they said, "command that i 
chambers be assigned to us, fair with silken 
hangings, wherein our mistress can fitly 
lodge, for with you will she sojourn 
awhile." 

They said no more, and the king called 
two laiights, and bade them lead the 
maidens to the upper chambers. ^ 

Then the king demanded from hi^H 
barons their judgment and their verdict, 
and said he was greatly wroth with them 
for their long delay. 

*' Sire," they answered, " we were stayed ' 
by the coming of the damsels. Our de<fl 
cision is not yet made, we go but now to" 
take counsel together." Then they re- 
assembled sad and thoughtful, and great 
was the clamour and strife among them. 

While they were yet in perplexity, they 
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saw, descending the street, two maidens of 
noble aspect, clad in robes broidered with 
gold, and mounted on Spanish mules. Then 
all the knights were very joyful, and said 
each to the other : " Surely now shall Sir 
Launfal, the valiant and courteous, be 
safe." 

Gawain and six companions went to seek 
the knight. " Sir," they said, " be of good 
courage, for the love of God speak to us. 
Hither come two damsels, most beautiful, 
and richly clad, one of them must of a 
truth be your lady ! " But Launfel 
answered simply: "Never before to-day 
have I looked upon, or known, or loved 
them." 

Meantime, the maidens had come to the 
palace and stood before the king. Many 
praised them for their beauty and bright 
colour, and some deemed them fairer even 
than the queen. 

The elder was wise and courteous, and 
she delivered her message gracefully. 
" King," she said, "bid your folk give us 
chambers wherein we may lodge with our 
lady ; she comes hither to speak with 
you." 

Then the king commanded that they 
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should be led to their companions who had 
come before them. Nor as yet was the 

i'udgment spoken. So when the maidens 
lad left the hall, he commanded his barons 
to deliver their verdict, their judgment 
slready tarried too long, and the queen 
waxed wrathful for their delay. 

But even as they sought the king, 
through the city came riding a maiden, in 
all the world was none so fair. She rode a 
white palfrey, that bore her well and easily. 
Well shaped were its head and neck, no 
better trained steed was there in all the 
world. Costly were the trappings of that 
palfrey, under heaven was there no king 
rich enough to purchase the like, save tha^H 
he sold or pledged his land. S 

And thus was the lady clad : her raiment 
was all of white, laced on either side. 
Slender was her shape, and her neck whiter ^ 
than snow on the bough. Her eyes were 
blue, her skin fair. Straight was her nose, 
and lovely her mouth. Her eyebrows 
were brown, her forehead white, and her 
hair fair and curling. Her mantle was of 
purple, and the skirts were folded about 
her ; on her hand she bare a hawk, and a 
hound followed behind her. 
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In jJl the Burg there was no one, small 
nor great, young nor old, but was eager to 
look upon her as she passed. She came 
riding swiftly, and her beauty was no mere 
empty boast, but all men who looked upon 
her held her for a marvel, and not one of 
those who beheld her but felt his heart 
verily kindled with love. 

Xhen those who loved Sir Launfal went 
to him, and told him of the maiden who 
came, if by the will of heaven she might 
deliver him, " Sir knight and comrade, 
hither comes one, no nutbrown maid is 
she, but the fairest of all fair women in 
this world." And Launfal heard, and 
sighed, for well he knew her. He raised 
his head and the blood flew to his cheek as 
he made swift answer : "Of a faith," he 
said, " this is my lady ! Now let them 

y me if they will and she has no mercy 
on me. I am whole if I do but see her." 

The maiden reached the palace j fairer 
was she than any who had entered there. 
She dismounted before the king that all 
might behold her ; she had let her mantle 
&11 that they might the better see her 
beauty. King Arthur, in his courtesy, had 




risen to meet her, and all 



around 



him 
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sprang to their feet, and were eager to 
offer their service. When they had looked 
well upon her, and praised her beauty, she 
spoke in these words, for no will had she to 
delay : 

" King Arthur, I have loved one or your 
knights, behold him there, seigneur. Sir 
Launfal. He hath been accused at your 
court, but it is not my will that harm 
shall beiall him. Concerning that which 
he said, know that the queen was in the 
wrong i never on any day did he pray her 
for her love. Of the Ixiast that he hath 
made, if he may by me be acquitted, then 
shall your barons speak him free, as they 
have rightfully engaged to do." 

The king granted that so it might be, 
nor was there a single voice but declared 
that Launlkl was guiltless of wrong, for 
their own eyes had acquitted him. 

And the maiden departed; in vain did 
the king pray her to remain ; and many 
there were who would fein have served 
her. Without the hall was there a great 
block of grey marble, from which the chief 
knights of the king's court were wont 10 1 
mount their steeds i on this Launfal took ' 
his stand, and when the maiden rode f< 
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from the palace he sprang swiftly upon the 
palfrey behind her. Thus, as the Bretons 
tell us, he departed with her for that most 
fair island, Avaton ; thither the fairy maiden 
had carried her knight, and none hath heard 
man speak further of Sir LaunfaL Nor 
know I more of his story. 
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}FORETiME when King 
Arthur reigned over the 
country of Britain, which 
is now called England, 
there were, I think me, 
far fewer folic in the land 
than there are to-day. 
B ut Arthur, whose valour 
men highly praise, had in 
his company many brave 
and noble knights. Of 
a sooth there are even now knights of high 
fome and renown, yet are they not such 
manner of men as they were of old time. 

For then the best and bravest knights 
were wont to wander through the land 
seeking adventures by day and by night, 
with never a squire for company, and it 
might well be that in the day's journey 
they found neither house nor tower, or 
again perchance they would find two or 
three such. Or by dusky night they might 
find fair adventures, the which they would 
tell again at court, even as they had be- 
fallen. And the clerks of the court would 
write them fairly on parchment in the 
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Latin tongue^ so that in days to come, 
men, an they would, might hearken to 
them. 

And these tales were turned from Latin 
into Romance, and from them, as our 
ancestors tell «s, did. the Britonj make 
many a lay. 

And one lay they made will I tcU ye_ 
even as I myself heard the tale. 'Twas of 
a lad, fair and skilful, proud and brave and 
valiant. Tyolet was he called, and he knew 
strange wiles, for by whistling could he 
call the beasts of the woodland to him and 
trap them, even as many as he would. A 
fairy had taught him this skill, and never 
a beast that God had made but would 
come to him at his whistle. A lady had 
he for mother, who dwelt in the wide 
woodland where her lord had made his 
abode by day and by night, and the spot 
was passing lonely, for ten leagues roun^H 
was there no other dwelling. ^H 

Now the knight, his lather, had been 
dead fifteen years, and Tyolet had grown 
(air and tall, but never an armed knight 
had he seen in all his days, and but rarely 
other folk in that wide woodland where 
his mother dwelt. Never had he gone 
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forth into the world beyond, for hU mother 
held him passing dear, but in the forest 
might he wander as it pleased him, and 
no other pastime had he ever known. 
When he whistled as the fay had taught 
him, and the beasts heard him, then ihey 
came to him swiftly and he slew what he 
would and bore them home to his mother, 
and on this they lived, they twain alone, 
for neither brother nor sister had he, and 
his mother was a noble and courteous lady 
of good and loyal life. 

One day she called her son unto her and 
prayed him gently (for she loved him 
much) to go into the wood and slay her a 
stag i and the lad at her command went 
straightway into the forest and wandered 
the groves till noontide, but neither stag 
nor beast of any kind might he see. Then 
he was sorely vexed at heart and bethought 
him to turn again homewards, since nothing 
might he find in the woodland, when under 
a tree he saw a stag which was both great 
and fair, and at once he whistled to it. 

The stag heard his whistle and looked 
towards him, but it came not at his call 
nor awaited his coming, but at a gentle 
issued forth from the wood, and 
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Tyolet followed it till it came t( 
and passed over. The stream ' 
and swift - flowing, wide -react 
perilous to pass, and the stag s 
upon the further shore. Tyolet 1 
and down, and saw a roebuck fat 
grown coming towards him, then 
his steps and whistled, and as the c 
closer he put forth his hand and 
knife and plunged it into its bod 
slew it straightway. 

But even as he did so he looli 
the river, and lo 1 the stag w 
passed the water changed its si 
became a knight, fully armed as 
should be, and mounted on a gal 
horse. Thus he stood on the ri' 
and the lad, who never in his life 
the like, deemed it a great m< 
stood silent, gazing long upon i 
wondering what might be the mi 
this strange gear. 

Then the knight spake to hi 
the water with gentle words, co 
asking his name, and who be 
what he sought. And Tyolet 
him : "Son am I to the widow 
dwelleth in the great forest, 
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they call me who would name my name. 
Now tell me who thou art, and what may 
be thy name ? " 

Then he who stood on the bank of the 
river spake : " Knight do men call me." 

*' What manner of beast may Knight be," 
quoth Tyolet ; "where doth it dwell and 
whence doth it come ? " 

" Of a faith that will I tell thee, truly 
and with no lie. 'Tis a beast that is 
greatly feared for it taketh and eatetb other 
beasts. Oft-times doth it abide in the 
wood and oft-times in the open lands." 

" Of a feith," said Tyolet, " 'tis a marvel 
— for never since I might wander in the 
wilderness have I seen such a beast ; yet 
know I bears and lions, and every sort of 
venison. Nor is there a beast in all the 
forest that I know not, but I take them all 
without pain or trouble ; thou alone I may 
not know. Yet thou seemest a brave beast." 
Tell me, thou Knight- Beast, what dost 
thou bear on thy head ? And what is it 
that hangeth at thy neck, and is red and 
shining i " 

"Of a truth I will tell thee, and lie not. 
That which I bear on my head is a coif, 
which men call helmet^ with steel all 
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around ; and this is a mantle in whit; 
am wrapped, and this at my neck a shl 
banded with gold." 

" And with what hast thou clad thyt 
it seemeth me pierced through with li 
holes?" ! 

"'Tis a coat of wrought mail, mem 
it a hauberk." 

" And with what art thou shod ? ' 
me of thy friendship." 

" Shoes and greaves of iron have I, n 
well wrought." ; 

"And what hast thou girt at thy i 
Teil me an thou wilt." 

" Men call it a sword, 'tis fair to 
upon, and the blade is hard and keen." 

"And that long wood thou holdl 
Tell me, and hide It not from me." 

" Dost wish to know i" i 

" Yea, of a truth." Ij 

"'Tis a lance, this that I bear with' 
Now have I told thee the truth of all i 
hast required of me." 

" Sir," quoth Tyolet, " I thank thee, 
I would to God that I had also > 
vesture as thou hast, so fair and so comt 
a coat and a coif and mantle even as i 
wcarest. Tell me, Knight-Beast, bi; 
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love of God and His feir Feast, if there be 
other beasts such as thou and as fair to 
look upon ? " 

"Of a truth," spake the knight, "I 
will shew thee more than a hundred such." 

For as the tale tetleth in a little space 
there came through the meadow two hun- 
dred armed knights, all of the king's court; 
they had even taken a stronghold at his 
command, and set it in fire and flames, 
and now they went their way homeward 
riding in three ranged sc|uadrons. 

The Knight-Beast spake to Tyolet and 
bade him come forward a little step and 
look beyond the river ; and the lad did as 
he bade him, and saw the knights ride 
armed on their chargers j and cried aloud, 
"Now see the beasts who all bear coifs on 
their heads ! Ne'er have I seen such a 
sight ! If it please God and His fair Feast^ 
I too will be a Knight-Beast ! " 

Then the knight who stood on the bank 
of the river spake again and said : " Wilt 
thou be brave and valiant ? " 

"Yea, of a truth, I swear it to thee." 

"Then go thy way, and when thy mother 
seeth thee, she will say, 'Fair son, tell me, 

bat aileth thee, and of what art thou 
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thinking i ' and thou shah answer that . 
thou hast much to think on, for thou 
would'st fain be like a Knight -Beast 
which thou ha^t seen in the forest, and 
for that art thou thoughtful ; and she will 
tell thee that it grieveth her much that 
thou hast seen such a beast which deceivetb 
and devoureth others. Then shalt thou 
say, Of a faith little joy shall she have of 
thee if thou may'st not be even such a 
beast, and wear such a coif on thy head ; 
and when she heareth that, swiftly will she 
bring thee other raiment, coat and mantle, . 
helm and sword, greaves, and a long lanc^H 
even as thou hast seen here." ^M 

Then Tyokt departed, for it seemed to 
him long ere he might be at home, 
he gave his mother the roebuck he 
brought, and told her all his adventures' 
even as they had chanced. And his mother 
answered that it grieved her much that he 
had seen such a beast, "For it taiteth and_ 
devoureth many another." 

" Of a truth," said Tyolet, " now is 
thus : if I may not be even such a beast 
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thou have of mi 
henceforward.** When his mother heard 
that she answered straightway that all the 
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arms she had would she bring him, and she 
brought those which had belonged to her 
lord, and armed her son therewith, and 
when he was mounted on his horse he 
seemed indeed to be a Knight-Beast. 

" Now,^ said she, " feir son, dost know 
what thou must do? Thou shalt go straight 
to King Arthur, and take good heed to my 
words, company not with man or woman 
save with those of gentle birth and breed- 
ing." Then she embraced and kissed 
him, and the lad went on his way, and 
journeyed for many days over hills and 
plains and valley, till he came to the court 
of King Arthur, that valiant and courteous 
monarch. 

The King was seated at meat, for he was 
wont to be richly served, but Tyolet waited 
not at the hall entrance ; clad even as he 
was in his armour and mounted on his 
steed, he rode up to the dais, whereon sat 
Arthur the King, and spake no word, nor 
gave greeting to any man. 

" Friend," quoth the King," dismount, 
and come, eat with us. Then shalt thou 
tell me what thou seekcst, and who thou 
art, and what men call thee." 

"Of a truth," said the lad, "1 wiU tell 



thee that ere ever I eat. King, my name is 
Knight-Beast ; many a beast have I slain, 
and men aill me Tyolet. Well do I know 
how to catch venison, for, an it please thee, 
sire, I am son to the widow of the forest, 
and of a surety she hath sent me to thee to i 
learn skill and wisdom and courtesy. ^M 
would learn of knighthood, of toumey,^^ 
and jousting, how I may spend, and how I 
may give, for never aforetime came I in a 
king's court, and I think me well that 
never again shall I come where I may learn 
such feir nurture and courtesy. Now have 
I told thee what I seek. What Is thy mind 
thereon, Sir King ? " 

And Arthur said, "Sir Knight, thou sbalt 
be my man, come now and eat." ^m 

" Sire," he said, " I thank thee well." ^ 

Then Tyolet dismounted, and they dis- 
armed him and clothed him in a surcoat 
and light mantle, and brought water for his 
hands and he sat down to meat. 

With that there entered a maiden, a 
proud and noble lady ; of her beauty I may 
not speak, but I deem well that neither 
Dido nor Helen herself was so fair. She 
was daughter unto the King of Logres, and - 
came riding upon a snow-white palfrey, 
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bearing with her a white brachet of smooth 
and shining hair, at whose neck hung a 
little golden bell. Thus she rode up before 
the King, and gave him greeting : " King 
Arthur, God the all powerful who reigneth 
on high have thee in His keeping." 

"Fair friend, may He who counleth the 
faithful for His own guard thee." 

**Sire, I am a maiden, daughter unto 
king and queen, and my father ruleth over 
Logres. I ask of thee for love, as of a right 
valiant monarch, if there be one among thy 
knights who is of such prowess that for me 
he will spiite off the white foot of a certain, 
■tag. If there be give him to me, I pray 
^cc, sire, and I willtake him for mylordj 
for indeed, none other will I have. For no 
man may win my favour if he bring mc 
not the white foot of that great and lair i 
Stag, the hair of which shineth like gold,_ 
and which is guarded by seven lions." 

"Of a faith," said the King, "such 
covenant will I make with thee that he 
who bringeth hither the stag's foot shall 
have thee for wife." 

"And I, Sir King, swear to thee that 
such shall be the covenant." 

So they made the pact last between them, 
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and never a Itnight in the hall who was of 
any praise or renown but said be would go 
and seek the stag, did he but know where 
it might be Tound. 

The maiden spake : " This brachet shall ^ 
guide ye where the stag is wont to have h^^| 
dwelling-place." ^H 

Then LodoCFj who desired greatly to be 
the first to seek the stag, prayed the boon 
from Arthur, and the King would not say 
him nay. So he took the brachet, and 
mounted and set forth to seek the stag's 
foot. But the dog which went with him 
led him straight to a water which was 
great and wide, black, swollen, and hideout 
to look upon, four hundred lathoms was i% 
wide, and well on a hundred deep, and the 
brachet sprang straightway into the flood, 
deeming perchance, as a dog may, that the 
knight was following it closely. ^M 

But follow it wotild Lodoer in no wise^l 
he had no mind to enter the stream, for he 
had little desire of death, and he said 
within himself : ** He who hath not himself 
hath naught ; he keepeth a castle well, I 
think me, who taketh heed that it be not 
mishandled." 

T^n the dog came forth out of 
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water, and returned to Lodocr, and Lodoer 
turned himself again and took the brachet, 
and went swiftly on his way to the court, 
where was a great company assembled, and 
gave back her brachet to the maiden, the 
jKing's daughter of Logrcs. 

Then King Arthur asked htm if he had 
brought the foot ; and Lodoer answered 
that an another would risk his life, the 
venture yet awaited him. Then they 
mocked at him throughout the hall, but he 
wagged his head at them and bade them go 
seek the foot, if by hap they might bring it 
back. 

Then many set forth to seek the stag, 
and to win the damsel, but never a one 
might sing another song than that which 
Lodoer of need must sing (for he was indeed 
a valiant knight) save one only, who was 
brave and swift-footed, and whom men 
called Knight-Bcait, though his name, as ye 
know well, was Tyolet. For this knight 
went his way to King Arthur, and prayed 
him straitly that the maiden be held at the 
court for him, since he would go forth to 
conquer the adventure of the stag's foot ; 
never, he said, would he return till be had 
smitten oS the white right foot of the stag. 
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The King gave him leave, and Tyoiet 
armed himself right well, and went to the 
maiden and prayed of her the loan of het 
white brachet, which she granted him 
freely, and he took leave of her. When he 
had ridden and roved long enough he came 
to the ford of that great and rushing water 
which was deep and deadly to look upon ; 
the brachet sprang into the stream, and 
swam straightway, and Tyoiet plunged in 
after it and thus mounted on his steed he 
followed the dog till he came forth on dry 
land. And the brachet ran ever before him 
;and guided him tilt he came to where he 
I might see the stag; seven lions they were 
;that guarded it, and loved it with a. gmt 
llove. 

Then Tyoiet looked, and saw the stag 
where it fed alone in a meadow, and none 
of the lions were near at hand ; and he set 
spurs to his horse, and pssed before it 
whistling as he went. The stag came 
swiftly towards him, and when Tyoiet had 
whistled seven times it stood stiU. Then 
Tyoiet drew his sword, and taking the 
white right foot in his hand smote it off at 
the joint, and hid it within his robe. The 
Stag at this gave a loud cry^ and the lionj, 
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who were none too fiir off, came swiftly to 
its aid and beheld the knight. 

One of the lions sprang upon the steed 
Tyolet bestrode, and wounded it so sorely 
that it tore away all the skin and flesh from 
the right shoulder, and when Tyolet saw it 
he smote the lion a mighty blow in the 
chest, cleaving asunder nerve and sinew 
— and with that lion had he no more ado. 
The steed fell to the ground, and even as 
the knight sprang dear the lions were upon 
him on all sides. They tore the good 
hauberk from his back, and the Hesh from 
his arms and ribs, and wounded him so 
sorely that they went nigh to devour him 
altogether. Sorely was he torn, but at last 
he slew them, though scarce might he be 
delivered from their claws. Then he fell 
senseless beside the lions, for so torn and 
mauled was he that he might not stand 
upright. 

Now as he lay senseless there came 
thither a knight mounted upon an iron- 
grey steed, and drew his bridle, and looked 
upon the young knight, and lamented over 
him. Then 'I'yolet opened his eyes, and 
told him all that had chanced, and bade 
him take the foot from out his breast. 
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This the knight did, rejoicing greatly 
within himself, for much had he longed torn 
win that foot. f 

But as he turned his bridle to ride away, 
he bethought him that hy chance the 
young knight might even yet live, and if 
he did, then ill would it be for bim ; so he 
turned himself back thinking to slay the 
knight there and then lest be challenge 
him later. So he drew his sword, and 
thrust Tyoiet through the body, and 
went his way, thinking that he had slain 
him. H 

Then came that traitor knight to the' 
court of King Arthur, and shewed the 
white foot, and demanded the hand of the 
maiden. But the white brachet, which 
had led Tyolet to the stag had be not 
brought— of that knew he naught. 

Then he claimed by covenant that fair 
maiden, since, he said, he had smitten off 
the white foot of the stag and brought it 
to court. But the King, who was wise 
enow, demanded eight days' grace to await 
Tyolet's return, ere he would assemble his 
court, for he had with him but those of his 
household — good knights all, frank and 
courteous. So the knight must needs grant. 
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that respite — and abide at court till the 
eight days were ended. 

But he knew not that that good and 
courteous knight. Sir Gawain, had set 
forth secretly to seclt Tyolet, for the 
brachct had come back to court alone, and 
Gawain deemed surely it would guide him 
to the knight. And indeed it led him 
truly to the meadow where he found 
Tyolet lying lifeless among the lions. 

when Gawain saw the knight and the 
slaughter he had wrought, he mourned 
the ill-chance greatly, and dismounting 
spake softly to his friend, and Tyolet 
answered him feebly, telling him what had 
brought him to this pass ; and as he spake 
there rode up a maiden, fair to look upon, 
mounted upon a mule, and greeted Gawain 
courteously. Then Gawain returned her 
greeting, and called her to him, and em- 
braced her, praying her very gently and 
very courteously that she would bear this 
knight, who was indeed a right valiant 
knight, to the leech of the Black Moun- 
tain ; and the maiden did even as he 
sought her, and bare Tyolet to the leeci 
praying him to care for him for the s: 
of Sir Gawain. 
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The leech willingly received the knight, 
and did off his armour, laying him on a 
table. Then he washed his wounds, and 
freed them from the clotted blood which 
was all around them, and saw that he 
would do well, and would be whole again 
within the month. Bui Sir Gawain went 
his way back to court and dismounted 
within the hall. And he found there the 
knight who had brought the white foot; 
he had dwelt at court till the eight days 
were passed, and now he came to the 
King, saluting him, and praying him to 
keep the covenant which the maiden of 
Logres had herself devised, and to which 
King Arthur had given consent — to wit, 
that whosoever should bring her the white 
foot, him would she take for lord ; and 
King Arthur said, " 'Tis the truth.'* ■ 

But when Gawain heard this he sprang^ 
forward swiftly, and said to the King ; 
*' Sire, 'tis not so ; were it not that here 
bcfisre thee who art the king I may not 
give the lie to any man, be he knigbt or 
squire, I would say that he doth lie, and 
never won the white foot of the stag in the 
manner of which he vaunteth himself. 
Great shame doth he do to knights who 
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would boast himself of another's deeds and 
clothe himself with another's mantle ; who 
would steal the goods from another's store, 
and deck himself with that which belongeth 
to another ; who by the hand of another 
would joust, and draw forth from the thicket 
the fearsome serpent. Nor shall it thus be 
seen in this court ; what thou sayest is worth 
naught, make thine assault elsewhere, seek 
elsewhere for what thou desirest, this maiden 
is not for thee ! " ^| 

«Of a feith," quoth the knight, «Si^ 
Gawain, now dost thou hold me for a 
coward and a villain, since thou sayest that 
I dare not lay lance in rest for jousting, 
and know how to steal goods from another's 
store, and draw the serpent from the 
thicket by another's hand. But thou 
spcakest falsely as thou wilt find, if thou 
thinkest to prove thy words by force of 
arms, and deemest that thou wilt not fim 
me in the field ! " 

While they thus strove together behol 
Tyolct, who had come thither in haste and 
had dismounted without the hall. The 
King rose from his seat to meet him, and 
threw his arms around his neck, and kissed 
him for the great love which he bare 
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him ; and Tyolet bowed before him i>sd 
fitting before his lord, V 

Then Gawain embraced him, and Urian, 
snd Kay, and Yvain the son of Morgain, 
and the good Icnight Lodoer, and all the 
other knights. 

But the knight who would l^in win the 
maiden through the foot which Tyolct had 
given to him, and which he had brought 
thither, spake again to Arthur, and ^ain 
made request. ^ 

But Tyolet, when he knew that he de-fl 
manded the maiden, spake courteously to^ 
him, and asked him gently : "Sir Knight, 
tell me here in the presence of the King, by 
what right dost thou claim this maiden ? 

*' Of a feith," he said, " I will tell thee. 
It is because I brought her the white foot 
of the stag ; the King and she herself had 
so pledged it." 

" Didst thou then smite off the fix)t 
If it be true, it may not be denied," 

" Yea, I smote it off, and brought it 
hither with me," 

** And who then slew the seven lions ? " 

The knight looked upon him and s£ud 
never a word, but reddened, and waxed 
wrathful. 
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ThcnTyolet spake again : "SirKnigh^ 
who was he who was smitten with the 
sword, and who was he who smote him ! 
Tell me, I pray thee, for of a truth I think 
me that last wast thou ! " And the Icnight 
frowned, as one ashamed. 

" But that was, methinks, to return evil 
for good when thou didst that deed. In 
all good faith I gave thee the foot which I 
had smitten from off the stag, and for that 
didst thou give me such guerdon as went 
nigh to slay me ; dead ought I to be in very 
truth. I gave thee a gift : of that do I 
now repent me. With the sword thou 
didst carry didst thou smite me through 
the body, thinking to have slain me. If 
thou would'st deny it, here will I tend to 
King Arthur my gage that I will prove 
it before this noble company." 

But when the knight heard that, since 
he feared death more than shame, he cried 
him mercy, knowing that he spake truth. 
Nothing dared he gainsay, but yielded 
himself to King Arthur to do his com- 
mandment. 

Then Tyolet, taking counsel with the 
King and his barons, pardoned him, and the 
knight fell on his Icnec* and kissed his fcec. 
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Then Tyolet raised him up and kis 
him, and from that day forward they spa 
no more of that matter. The knight ga 
back the stag's foot, and Tyolet gave it 
the damsel. 

The lily and the new-blown rose, wh 
it bloometh first in the fair summer-tin 
are less fait than was that maiden. Th 
Tyolet prayed her hand in marriage, a 
with her consent did King Arthur gi 
her to him. She led him back with her 
her land, there was he king, and she que 
— and here the lay of Tyolet findt 
ending. 
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" Sir Marrok, the good knight that oias be- 
trayid with his wife, for she made him sewn year 
« Wervmif." — -MoRTE D'Arthub, book xix. 
chap. 1 1. 

.N the days of King Arthur 
there lived in Brittany a 
valiant knight of noble 
birth and fair to look 
upon ; in high favour 
with his lord and much 
loved by all his fellows. 
This knight was wedded 
to a fair and gracious 
lady whom he loved 
tenderly, and she too 
loved her lord, but one thing vexed her 
sorely — three days in every week would 
her husband leave her, and none knew 
whither he went, or what he did while 
thus absent. I 

And every time the lady vexed herself 
more and more, till at last she could no 
longer keep silence, and when her husband 
came back, joyful and glad at heart after 
one of these journeys, she said to him : 
" Mv dear lord, there is somewhat I 
would fain ask thee, and yet I scarce dare, 
for I fear lest thou be angry with me." 
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Then her lord drew her to him, 
kissed her tenderly. " Lady," he said, 
"fear not to ask me, there is nothing I 
would not gladly tell thee, if it be in my 
power." ^ 

" r faith," she said, " now is my heaifl 
at rest. My lord, didst thou but know 
how terrified 1 am in the days I am left 
alone ; I rise in the morning affrighted, 
and lie down at night in such dread of 
losing thee that if I be not soon reassured 
I think me I shall die of it. Tell me, I 
pray thee, where thou goest, and on what 
errand, that I who love thee may be at 
rest during thine absence." 

" Lady, ' he answered, " for the love ot 
God ask me no more, for indeed if I told 
thee evil would surely come of it ; thou 
would'st cease to love me, and I should 
lost." 

When the lady heard this she was but" 
ill-pleased, nor would she let her lord be 
at peace, but day by day she besought him 
with prayers and caresses, till at length he 
yielded and told her all the truth. " Lady," 
he said, " there ia a spell cast upon me : 
three days in the week am I forced to 
become a were-wolf j and when I feel the 
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change coming upon oie I hide mc in the 
thickest part of the forest, and there I live 
on prey and roots tilj the dmc has ex- 
pired." 

When be had told her this his wife 
asked him what of his garments f Did he 
still we^ th^m in his wolfs shape } 

" Nay," he said, " I must needs lay them 
aside." 

"And what dost thou do with them i" 

" Ah, thSt I may not tell thee, for if I 
were to lose them, or they should be 
stolen from me, then must I needs be a 
wolf all my days, nothing could aid me 
save that the garments be brought to me 
again. So for my own safety I must 
needs keep the matter secret." 

*' Ah, my dear lord, why hide it from 
me ? Surely thou hast no fear of me who 
love thee above all else in the world f 
Little love canst thou have for me ! 
What have I done f What sin have I 
committed that thou shoutd'st withdraw 
thy confidence ? Thou wilt do well to 
tell mc." 

Thus she wept and entreated till at 
length the knight yielded, and told her 
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"Wife," he said, "without the forest 
on the highway, at a cross road, is an old 
chapel wherein I have often found help 
and succour. Close to it, under a thick 
shrub, is a large stone with a hollow beneath 
it; under that stone I hide my garments 
till the enchantment hath lost its power| 
and 1 may turn me homewards." 

Now when the lady had heard this 
story it fell out even as her husband had 
foretold, for her love was changed to 
loathing, and she was seized with a great 
"dfead and fear of him. She was terrified 
to be in his presence, yet he was her lord, 
and she knew not how she might escape 
from him. 

Then she bethought her of a certain 
knight of that country, who had loved her 
long, and wooed her in vain ere she 
wedded her lord ; and one time when her 
husband went forth, she sent for him in 
secret, and bade him come and give her 
counsel on a matter that troubled her 
much. When he came she bade him 
swear an oath to keep secret what she 
might tell him, and when he had sworn 
she told him all the storv, and prayed him 
for the sake of the love he once Eiore hi 
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to free her from one who was neither 
beast nor man, and yet was both. 

The knight, who loved her still, was 
ready to do all she might desire, and she 
said, "'Tis but to steal his clothes, for 
then he can no more become a man, but 
must dwell in the forest as a wolf all his 
days, and some one will assuredly slay 
him." So he went forth, and did after 
FiSr^bidding and brought her the garments, 
and she hid them away saying, " Now am 
I safe, and that monster can return no 
n»ore to terrify me," 

When the time went on, and her 
husband came not, the lady feigned to be 
anxious for his wellare, and she sent his 
men forth to seek him ; they went through 
all the country but could find no trace of 
their lord, so at length they gave up the 
search, and all deemed he had been slain 
on one of his mysterious journeys. And 
when a year had passed, and the lady 
thought the wolf had surely been killed, 
she wedded the knight who had aided her 
and thought no more of the husband she 
had betrayed. 

But the poor were-wolr roamed the 
,forest in suSering and sorrow, for though a 
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beast outwardly yet he had the heart and 
brain of a man, and knew well what bad 



happened, and he grieved bitterly, for 
had loved his wife truly and well. 
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Now it chanced one day that the king 
of that land rode a-hunting in that very 
forest, and the hounds came on the track 
of the were-wolf and roused him from his 
lair and gave chase to him. All day he 
fled before them through the woodland, 
and at last when they were close upon 
him and he was in sore peril of being 
overtaken and torn in pieces the king 
came riding after the hounds, and the wolf 
swerved aside and fled to him, seizing him 
by the stirrup, and licking his foot in sign 
of submission. 

The king was much astonished, and 
called to his companions to come swiftly, 
" See here, my lords," he said, " what 
think ye of this marvel i See how this 
beast entreats mercy of me ; he hath the 
sense of a man ! Drive off the dogs, for 1 
will not have him injured. Turn we 
homewards, I lake this beast in my peace, 
and will hunt no more in this forest 
by chance he be slain.' 
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With that they turned their bridles and 
rode homewards ; but the wolf followed 
behind, and would not be driven back, even 
when they came to the royal castle. The 
king was greatly pleased, for he thought 
the matter strange and marvellous ; no such 
tale had he ever heard before ; and since 
he had taken a great liking for the beast 
he bade his knights not merely to do the 
wolf no harm, but to treat him with all 
care and kindness, on pain of losing the 
royal favour. So all day the wolf roamed 
the court, free among the knights, and at 
ni^ht he slept in the king's own chamber. 
Wherever the king went, there he would 
have his wolf go too, and all the courtiers 
made much of the heast, seeing that it 
pleased their lord, and finding that he did 
no harm to any man among them. 

Now when a long time had passed the 
king had occasion to hold a solemn court ; 
he summoned all his barons from far and 
near, and among them came the knight 
who had betrayed the were- wolf, and 
wedded his lady ; he had little thought 
that his rival was yet in life, still less that 
he was so near at hand. But as soon as 
the wolf beheld him he sprang upon him 
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savagely, tearing him with his teeth, and 
would have slain him if the king had not 
called him off, and even then twice again _, 
he would have seized him. JHj 

Every one in the castle was astonished" 
at the rage shown by the beast, which had 
always been so tame and gentle, and a 
whisper went round that surely there must 
be something which no one knew against 
the Icnight, for the wolf would scarce have 
attacked him without cause. All the time 
the court lasted the wolf had to be kept in 
close guard. When at length it broke up 
the knight who had been attacked was one 
of the nrst to leave — and small marvel it 
he were. But when the knight had gone 
the wolf was once more as tame and 
friendly as he had been from the first, and 
all the courtiers made a pet of him as the^_ 
had done aforetime, and forgot, as time wcijH 
on, that he had ever shown himself so savage. 



At length the king bethought him that 
he would make a progress through his 
kingdom, and at the same time hunt for a 
while in the forest where he had found the 
wolf. As his custom was he took the beast 
with him. 
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I Now the lady, the were-wolPa treacher- 
ous wife, hearing that the king would 
abide some time in that part of the country, 
prayed for an audience that she might win 
the royal favour by presenting rich gifts, 
for she knew well that the king loved not 
her second husband as he had loved the 
lirst. 

The king appointed a day and hour for 
the audience, but when the lady entered 
the presence chamber suddenly the wolf 
flew upon her, and before any could hinder 
had bitten the nose from ofF her face. The 
courtiers drew out their weapons and would 
have slain the beast, when a wise man, 
one of the king's councillors, stayed them. 
" Sire," he said, " hearken to me — this wolf 
has been long with us, there is not one of 
us here who has not been near to him, and 
caressed him, over and over again ; yet not 
a man of us has he ever touched, or even 
shown ill-will to any. But two has he 
ever attacked, this lady here and the lord, 
her husband. Now, sire, bethink thee 
well — this lady was the wife of the knight 
thou didbt hold dear aforetime, and who 
was lost long since, no man knowing what 
,^me to him. Take my counsel, put this 
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lady in guard, uid question her closely as 
to whether she cm give any reason why 
the wolf should hate her. Many a marvc! 
hath come to pass in Brittany, and methinlu 
there is something stranger than we wot ol 
here." 

The king thought the old lord's counsel 
good ; he caused the lady and her husband 
to be put in prison apart, and questioned 
separately with threats if they kept silcnccj 
til! at length the lady, terrilied, confessed 
how she had betrayed her first husband, by 
causing his garments to be stolen from him 
when he was in a wolf's shape. Since that 
time he had disappeared ; she knew not 
whether he were alive or dead, but she 
thought that perchance this wolf was he. 
When the king heard this he commanded 
them to fetch the garments belonging to 
the lost knight, whether it were pleasing to 
the lady or no j and when they were brought 
he laid them before the wolf and waited 
to see what would chance. 

But the wolf made as if he saw them 
not, and the wise councillor said, "Sire, if 
this beast be indeed a were-wolf he will 
not change shapes while there are any to 
behold himi since it is only with great 
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pain and difficulty he can do lo. Bid them 
take wolf and garments into thine own 
chamber, and ^ten the doors upon him ; 
then leave him for a while, and we shall 
see if he become man," 

The king thought this counsel good, and 
he himself took the beast into his chamber 
and made the doors fast. 

Then they waited for a space that seemed 
long enough to the king, and when the old 
lord told him he might well do so, he took 
two nobles with him, and unlocked the 
doors, and entered, and lo, on the king's 
couch lay the long lost knight in a deep 
slumber ! 

The king ran to him and embraced him 
warmly; and when the first wonder had 
somewhat passed, he bade him take back 
all the lands of which he had been robbed, 
and over and above he bestowed upon him 
many rich gifts. 

The treacherous wife and her second 
husband were banished from the country; 
many years they lived in a strange land, 
and had children and grand-children — but all 
their descendants might be known by this^ 
that the maidens were born without noses^ 
«o that they won the surname of inaslts. 
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And the old books say that this adi 
wai verily true, and that it was in ord 
the memory of it should be preserve 
time that the Bretons put it in ver 
caUcd it " The Lai of the Were-W( 
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"Tmt charmmg lay wbb first published by M. Gaston Par!i 
{RoiU'inia VIII.) from the mnc MS. colkction a the 
Laj ofTy^Ur. The author is unnamed, bur the general 
conKiuuB of critical opinion has attributed it to Marie de 
France, the famoua An^lo-N'orman poetess. Certainly 
both in manner and matter it is a remarkably ^vuurable 
specimen of the Breton by. 

The story of Cuingamor evidently rcpfCMiitt i very 
favourite clau of tales \ setting aside the numerous parallels 
cited by Dr. SchoHeLd in his study of the lay {The Lay oj 
Guhtgamrtj ^' HaTvard Studies and Notes in Philology and 
Literature," vol. t^), we have among the French tnini- 
Lations of Breton lays which have descemled to us no fewer 
than three which closely corrfspomJ in subject and treat- 
ment, the laj-s of Gnhgamar^ Graatertt, and Larfval, la J 
each of thoe the hero ■» tempter! by a queen ; rejects her I 
proftered love; win* a &iry bride^ and departa to lirteUf 
with htr in her own land- Guinssn^O"" ^"^ GraalentI 
■grte in the circumstanceB under which the knight meeCi' 
the Jsiry maiden (a feature in which Dr^ Schofield sea 
the influence of the fFi^land stoiy — if. Tfie Lays afCraa- 
imi and Larmal^ and the Story of Wayland, W. H. Scho- 
field)^ while Lanvil and Qraalent ^gree in the subsequent 
development of the story. 
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Tk kaichc wW i&T Cn 4hi ifCdC n tk ddfieb 
bic aal the ftiO i kkj el t£c waalnai palxe id 

lai fiicadi haic fHiBi n^, ^>J Ui ewa naaie lod 
ha ■ Uk-tik oatna oli, k a loil^ fMbcdc fi) 
Wc Bad ■« v^tta dut the itoiT wi* i popalK' ode i 

I It, bdE « B a^B idaiBt O 
I tik hfCoi^ik DaakBc,oiw «< tlie 
liiiMtiii of Oueboi'i nfiaklicd CWi ^c/ Gratl. 
longbt obn B cenplcd •rhb dBBfainoc in oui eil 
Grtalimun ii Fiat Fttltrm, B in Prof. Focnter 
Mba tchnlin UcBtificJ iiitk Gra^oa mar, and it ■ 
fokUc diM it vn tbe dose mcmbbnce between i 
•UHwt, noted alxnc, wlikli led the Fnnch poet R 
pttxnt ihcBi H kuchai. 

P*CI 6. — Bt iam i«D (■ fnmiit altd haa/ It j 
*■ Biin lot ynnaaOr « bien doner." Thii should be < 
pared with W*ce'< dacripiion *ji Gmin, ^' plm voil 
que il ne £st, £t plus doner qD*!] ne pr^mBt." 
impovible not to feci tlut Artbar'i gallant nephew, 
h«d ■ fury for ba lore^ and who according to Chi 
fbond hk final home in fjiiy-}and, tcandi In very < 
amineeaea with theie heioa of the eatliet ttiuua 
Artbatian legend. 

P^LCB l8, — Taihtg iir rsUs ul them hlgk a ikrjart 
£TttMt c«*. Thii apparcntlj unknighlly proceeding on 
part of rhe hero wai doubtlut originally coaneeted i 
I the wpeiriiiluiil chJiacter of ihe Lady, and leemi to I 
I taken in riic in a confusion between a fay and a si 
maiden. At we know from Northern tr^didon (Brynh 
llill-riid and the Ifiilmd-iaga] to Jteal the " iwan->h 
of tuch a maiden was the recognised meani of eAec 
her capture. Thia hai been weil ditcuued by Dt. & 
field in the itudy quoted above. 

Paci 11. — I ciargt iha — ihel lit:/ niilkir tat nur Jl 
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Thii ig evidtntl; a (omcwbat conruMd introducdon of the 
well-known feature that paiUking of food in any land 
brings the taCErunder the operation of Che bwi of that land, 
but we genetally find the incident of reverse application, 
ta in the case of Penephone, who having taited of the 
pomegranate leeds must nccdi continuE an inhabitant ot 
the other world. Guingamor hating altudy eaten of the 
food of faiiry, would, one would think, be incapable of 
returning to the other world. Such a fate ig befallg him 
ig, however, often brought about by coming in contact 
with the tart A i thug in the^cya^r c/ Bnm.v/hta the- hero 
«nd his companiung return from the Magrc Islet, they are 
warned not to set foot on Che ihote oflrelindi one of the 
company diEobeys the injunctiaa and immediately fiilli to 
ashes, BS one many years dead. Mr. Hatiland, in his work 
on Til Sckucc nf tulry-iala, gives other instances of this 
belief. From the relerences made to the itory by later 
writers, however, it is tjuite clear Chat CuingamoT wu 
supposed to have regained his youdion his return Co Fairy- 
land, md CO enjoy practical immortality u the Uwd of in 
queen. 

SIR LAUNFAL. 

This is 1 Cnnilalion of the La it Lanvel, by Marie 
de France, the original source being, u in the use of ill 
the other stories, i Breton /a; which the Anglo'Noraun 
poetess translated into French. 

The English poem of the same name, by Thomas of 
Chestei, is not, strictly speaking, ■ iraniUiim of Mscie'i 
lai, but an adaptation. Into which features borrowed from 
other sources have been worked. Thus the author evi- 
dently knew the lay of Grsattut, which, ag I have stateo 
in the note to Guingamor, recites precisely the same story 
as Ltaiva!, only with certain variations in the incidents. 
Dr. Scholield, in the study to which I hive previously le- 
ff rred, decides ChaC the original hero is LmtvaL 
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The Gt—!tm wfMB amimm * miidlj patiielii feature 
whicb *a litlkEr witMiiHk to Miiie or diiregarded h^ 
^. The Imto riia aC, nut oo the lidy'i ttud, but on 
lusmn; ciBaiag Ae riier be ii iwejii from the raddle, 
•b4 aaljr mcd £raia drawaing bj hii miitiai, who aket 
lum ap behind ber on her paUiejr. The knighi't chirget, 
inching the ibore, ninl} leek) for bii muter, aod the 
BntoH tell how jrcarly, oa the iDnivemi; of Grulenii 
dispp^mibc^ the hoite mij be he^rd neighlDg loudly far 
the TKnkbed knlghc Thonui uf Cheiter refers to thii 
Hory eTideotly, but ippein to chink chit the iteed had 
itjoioed in niurtr, « >fler telling how " rvoj yer, ujac a 
{trifjM 4jy, idts may itrr ItffstsJaWt tttdt bo^," he goes on 
to tell bow uy who dairs a jouit to keep hii arms from 
TiBting " a«r fy»it 'Bta awBa nfti S/r hmtftt 
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Thb li<r B the tnnilatiaa of one pobliihed bj M.Gutoa 
Poiii (Romioia VIII. 1879) from a MS. in the Biblio- 
theque Nidiiailr, lad picviouslyunknuH^. Itnill beteea 
thit it really conilsts of two distinct ttoriea : (a) Tyolet'l 
£itfaiKii i yh) hit ichieving of the adventure of (he white- 
footed nag. Whether these two itoria originally related 
to the •ame hero ii dnubiful, but both are of coniiderable 
importaace for tbe criticism of the Arthurian legeod. 

\a) Tyolet*s£n^jfif<j.—TfaifBtory certainly bears a itroag 
resemblance ta the " PerceTal " itory as relited by Chretien 
de Troyei and Wolfram Ton Esthenbach; but while in 
■ome pointi it seeou to have preserved more archaic 
features, in othen it u distinctly more modern. Thus 
the Udi cooiijsion of the knight with a beast leema 1 
primitive trait, u does alio his fairy gift oC attracting beaili 
^J whittling, and the curious tnnsformadoD: Tif the iiag, 
^bile his behaviour on arriving at court> on the other 
"»"<!, it far more civilised than that of Perceval, Onr 
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naturally ailci where had he learnt of toumeyi and joiuc- 
ingi and the knightly duty of " latgeise " f The probi- 
bility i> that we hn'. here a levised, and independent, 
TCttion of the popular fallc-Iale which under the handi 
of certain twelllh-century poeti developed into the Pcreevak 
romance. 

(i) Lr ccrfau fkd hlaia. Thii Mary ii also found in the 
Taic compilation of Arthurian romance known as the 
Dutch hanceloty There the adrenture is attributed to 
Lancelot, but with certain Tjtianti — c^., Kay, and not 
Lodoer, ii the first to attempt the adventure, and to fill 
througii cowardice (a trait entirely in accord with the role 
played by Kay in the htet Arthurian story); Lancelot 
ilays the lions htjirt cutting off the foot of the stag{ and 
he does not marry the lady, who in this vetiion has not 
hereelf yisited Arthur's court but has sent a messenger. 
This at once points to a later redacdon of the story ; the 
hero certainly ought to marry the maiden at whHC ID- 
Btigation he undettakei the adventure. 

The part played by the traitor knight did not, I venture 
to think, originally belong to the story \ it Is part of a 
Teiy widely spread Aryan foljt-talc, generally relating to 
the slaying of i dragon or gimilgr monster, Mr. Hattland 
has given i long list of the variants of this in Tic Ltgrnd 
ef Ptrma, vol tii, A very fine ipEcimcn is contained 
in the early Iriaax poems, notably that of Gottfried von 
Strasshurg, and another venian, that contained in the 
voein of MoritTi sscribes the adventure to Ltwceht. It 
may be tematked that in both the "Lancelot" vcrsioni, 
as in this /a; of Tyolet, it is Gawaia who seeks the beio, 
and chivalrously defends his claim against that of the 
traitor. The story certainly must hive become connected 
with the Arthurian legend at a time when Gawain was 
still the ieaa-UcBl of knightly couitesy. 

The original tale at the root of the Cirf on fhil ilanc 
was, I believe, ■ transformation tale ; the stag was the 
enchanted relative of the lady who instigaled the advca- 
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turci and the ipcll could oalj be broken by loiidag o^ 
the auimil^B iboE (ai ia nuny iosQncn ic U aeceiury to 
cut off the bead of the victini of msgic tpeLI>)i thi> iccmi 
to me tfae oaljr eiflaiutlan af what li here i pointiea act 
of cruelly. Probably the connecting liolc with the ule 
of Tyolet It the myiuriout ttag-knight of the fint pirt, 
not the fiiiry gift of whiitling u M. Cuton Pari* slig- 
hted, I believe the itory to be the origin of the white 
■lag goirded bjr lix Lioni in the Prmc Lancelot, vhich in 
the " Queite " changei with its Jav attendant Itodb into 
Our Lord and the Four Evangtliits. The real meaning 
of the itory hai here been preierved. Thii lolution ii 
alio mdicalcf by the fact that one of the shapes assumed 
by Merlin In hji numerooa traniformationB ii that of a 
Itag vuiri cm vihils fsot {cf, " Merlin," Sommer'i edJtioOt 
niii, p, 30 z). ^H 

la coonection with thia it may be noted thit a RorJ^| 
pnbliihcd in the Semilti Ciluc Rivinii, toI. i., " Macphic'i^^ 
Black Dog," contami a ittiking parallel to Tyalet, The 
hero goei forth lo shoot and aeea a royal itag, hot whenever 
he raiiea hii gun to lire the animal changei into a woman, 
I think It u clear that in TyiUi we have the Perceval 
Enfancei plia « tranirormitioii ole. 
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The loutee ot thia i> the L4i ia B'aelamtrti, by Marie 

de France. She wai evidently relating a popular tradition, 
and there can be little doubl char it i> the Mory referred to 
by Malory In the paisage quoted at the heading of the 
tale. In Marie's Lv none of the character are named. 

The tame itory appean to be it the root of 1 Celtie 
iblk-Ule, Monaka, published by Mr, Jaeobi In hii coliee- 
liun entitled, " More Celtic Fairy Talea," here, however, 
being only lubsidlary, a story vuithin a atoty, Elaewhen " 
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t have found no trace uf Jt, but the leJcrcnce In Mdorj 
appeared Co jmdfy its LacluBJon unaiiE Archurian Old. 

Since writing thia noU Mr. Nult ha; drawn mj attendon 
Co a talc published in the Siotfah Celtic Revieat, referred CD 
above, " How the Great Tiulriageul waa put to Death," 
This tale Etrongly resembles Mamha^ only the tram- 
formation is brought about by thf apelli of a witch ero- 
ploifed bj' the slepmodier^ and is niJt the deed of the wiic. 
Mcrrsha seems to occupy a positjon between our Qle 
and this. It may be suggeiLed that there is a cETtain 
resemblance between the name Morraha, and that given 
by Malory for the hero of the itory Marrok, It ia worth 
noting that in both thcae talei the aympathy of the reader 
It invited for the wolf As a rule a wctc-woif u an object 
4f drtad and abhotrence. 



nuiH bf 
l^LLAirrvTia, Hanson «* C0> 
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